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VOLUME Vill NUMBER 1 JANUARY 1957 


THE DIRECTOR’S LETTER 


Dear Member: 


The Mosaic 


Suppose that one day, when digging in 
your back yard, you came across some bits 
of stone which were so regularly shaped 
that they could not easily have been formed 
that way by chance. Suppose further that 
some of these pieces fitted together, as if 
forming part of a larger pattern. 

You would be guite excited. “T have 
stumbled across some old mosaic.” you would 
say. 

Every evening, weather permitting, you 
would be in the back yard digging and 
screening. You would bring all the little 
stones into the house. You would wash them 
carefully and scrub off the dirt. You would 
discard some pieces because it would be 
obvious that they were just stones. On the 
other hand, some pieces would unquestion- 
able be part of the pattern. With still 
other pieces you might not be able to tell, 
one way or the other. 

The good pieces and the pieces you could 
not tell about you would save carefully. 
You would put them out on a table, fitting 
them to other pieces where you could, 
leaving them by themselves where they did 
not fit any of the pieces so far discov- 
ered. Soon a pattern would begin to take 
shape. You would be more and more excited. 
“T am really on the track of something,” 
you would say. 

So it is with the study of cycles. Here 
at Foundation Headquarters, sometimes with 
your help, sometimes alone, we dig out 
cycles, shine them up, and put them on 


the shelf. Some are so regular that there 
seems to be no question but that they are 
significant. With others we cannot be so 
sure. Some fit together with other pieces. 
Some do not fit at all. And, most exasper- 
ating, some almost fit, but not quite, as 
for example the so-called 33-month cycle 
which, measured over 168 years, is 32.35 
months long in copper prices and 32.55 
months long in pig iron prices! 

jow many pieces of the mosaic we have 
found to date only the good Lord knows, 
but there are many. With your help there 
will be many more. Eventually we may 
glimpse the master patterns. In the mean- 
time we are making progress. 


The Indiction Cycle 


One of the pieces is the so-called 
Indiction Cycle. 

The Indiction Cycle is a measure of 
time used in the old Roman days and in the 
Middle Ages. It is 15 years long. 

The word indiction comes from the Latin 
word indictio which refers to the imposi- 
tion of a tax. This word indictio comes in 
turn from another Latin word indicere 
meaning to declare. Perhaps we will not be 
too far wrong if we assume that originally 
the Romans had property declarations and 
reassessments at |5-year intervals. 

The indiction cyc!e began to be used 
extensively by the church historians as 
early as 350 A.D. in the time of Saint 
Athanasius, and found increasing favor 
throughout the Middle Ages as a measure of 
time. 


I like to speculate as to why a cycle 
of this length came to be adopted origin- 
alive 

Of course it is fairly easy to see why 
periodic reassessments were desirable and 
necessary, and why some uniform time inter- 
val seemed desirable. But why 15 years? 
WhyenotelOs years scor) V0y or lie on 220 
years? Did those old Romans just throw 
dice to see the time interval to choose 
for reassessments? Or did 15 years seem a 
natural time interval because things more 
or less came around to the same place again 
in that length of time? In other words, 
was there in Roman life a cycle of weather 
or prices or economic affairs or something 
else of about 15 years which underlay the 
choice of 15 years as a natural time inter- 
val for the indiction? 

I have given you several examples of 
cycles in human affairs which at the 
present time have lengths just a fraction 
short of 15 years. I shall show you what 
seems to be the same cycle in weather. 
Were these same cycles operating years 
ago? And did they cause the 15-year in- 
diction? Of course no one knows, but some 
times it is fun to speculate. 


Reports Too Difficult 


When I was in New York last week, Mrs. 
Roessle, our Membership Secretary and 
Publication Manager, told me that some of 
our members were resigning because, as they 
put 2t, “the reports’ are above their 
heads. ” 

This-is a<sorry state of aifiairs and 
one that I shall do something about at 
once. 


A Trip 
One thing I can do is to take a trip 
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around the country to meet with our mem- 
bers individually. In this way I can find 
out first hand what I should do to make 
the reports simpler and easier for them to 
understand. Maybe, too, I can clarify some 
of the things that bother them. 

I plan to leave East Brady, Pa. about 
Dec. 15th; return February 15th. I plan to 
spend all of my time West of the Miss- 
issippi. If you live west of Chicago and 
are willing to arrange a meeting of mem- 
bers in your town, please write me at once 
at 2342 Hilgard Avenue, Berkeley 9, Calif. 
Your letter will be forwarded. If I can 
fit your town into my itinerary, I will 
give you a date and let you round up the 
other local members for a meeting. 


Simpler Writing 


Another thing I can do is to try to 
take technical matters out of the reports 
and print them separately. Insofar as time 
and space permit, I’11 print technical 
matters, dates, calculations, work papers, 
etc. in the Journal of Cycle Research. The 
Journal is a separate publication we issue 
quarterly for the benefit of our scientific 
members and those who wish to get into the 
subject of cycles more deeply. 

The first-two articles of this issue 
were written and set into type before this 
new policy went into effect. However, from 
this point on, I’m going to try to make 
the reports so plain that not one single 
member will be able to say that they are 
above his head! 

Cordially yours, 


Director 


TREND AND CYCLES IN STOCK PRICES 


OR the past 8A years the trend of 
F stock prices has been upward. Re- 

fer to Fig. 1 which charts as Curve A 
the Standard & Poor’s Corporation Combined 
Stock Price Index, 1935-392100, from 1871 
through 1956. The trend is shown by the 
straight line marked B. It has advanced at 
the rate of 1.93% a year, compounded. 

The percentages by which stock prices 
have been above or below trend are shown 
as Curve C. At first glance these fluctu- 
ations appear entirely random, but study 
shows that they act as if they were, at 
least in part, the effect of cyclic forces. 

A preliminary cycle study of these 
fluctuations was made in 1944. That study 
used these same figures through 1943 and, 
in addition, vsed some rail stock price 
figures 1854— 1870. Ten cycles were 
isolated, with the lengths and character- 
istics shown in the table below: 


Cycle Length Crest Strength 
No. in Years Nearest to 
iS Jari wee Lod 4 
1 4.89 1944.63 Seas 
2 D0) 1941.1, fa) 
3 6.07 1941.2 6.0 
4 6.86 1943.68 8.5 
5 Cre 1946.03 oa 
6 9.2 1946.5 Lie? 
7 PO 1941.5 328 
8 120 1939.5 Peel 
9 14.5 1943.0 12525 
10 20 1950.5 Net 


When expressed in logarithms the typical 
waves of all cycles seemed to be zigzag 1n 
shape and to be symmetrical. 

These 10 cycles were then combined, 
wrapped around a trend as determined in 
1939 by the Cowles Commission, and pro- 


jected to 1990. 

The projection forecast that the bull 
market which had started in 1942 would 
continue through 1944 and 1945 to reach a 
peak in 1946. It did. The projection then 
forecast that this peak would be followed 
by three years of decline to 1949. This 
also happened. The projection then forecast 
a five vear bull market faltering in 1953 
to end in 1954, The bull market occurred, 
it checked its rate of advance in 1953, but 
it did not end in 1954. Following 1954, 
the projection forecast a six year decline 
to end in 1940. Instead we have had--to 
Jan. 1, 1957--two additional years of 
advance. Whether the following four years 
will register a decline, no one yet knows. 

Profat and: loss from avseries: oF 
imaginary transactions, starting in 1944, 
would have been as follows: 


Year Buy Sell Cover Gain %, 

at and at or Gain or 
Short Loss Loss 

ee te oe eS 

1944 99.8 

1946 139.9 40.1 AKO), 

1946 139.9 

1949 Lah MB, S 302 

1949 121.4 

1952 USS i 66ms SANG 

1952 MSH, Ut 

1953 189.0 -1.3 -.69 

1953 189.0 

1954 226.6 3 6 19.9 

1954 226.6 

1960 te ? ? 

L960 


This record shows gains of 127.9%, 
losses of .69%. This record makes the 
gains 185 times the losses on completed 
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transactions, 1944 to date. 

It 1s now in order to audit the 1944 
research to take account of the 13 ad- 
ditional years of data now available. This 
audit was begun in 1954. To date cycles 
number 5, 6, and 10 have been audited; 
cycle 11 has been added, and the trend has 
been revised to include later figures. 

Present determination of cvcle lengths 
and characteristics are as follows: 


Cycle Length Crest Strength 
No. in Years Nearest to 
Jane LOon 

i 4.89 LOS 9 SDs 

2 DOW) 1958.0 6 

3 6.07 1954. 06 6.0 

4 6. 86 1957.4 8.3 

5 Bele 1954.1 4.7 

6 9°18 1955. 66 ad, 

il Vise 195220 oie 

8 j= 195s Lek 

2 14.5 BS Syiaes 1220 
10 2230 1952-6 21.6 
ie Dial) 1956.5 14.3 


All of these ll cycles, correct for 


shape, timing, and strength, are diagrammed 
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in Figure 2. Figure 2 also charts their 
combination or synthesis. 

The combination of these 11 cycles and 
trend, projected to 1990, is shown as a 
broken line in Fig. 3. The solid line in 
Fig. 3 represents actual prices, 1871—1956 
as drawn in Fig. l. 

The difference between the actual be- 
havior and the cycles is shown in Fig. 4. 
This difference represents (a) random 
movements including distortion introduced 
by inflation, war, etc. (b) cycles not yet 
isolated, and (c) errors in the length, 
strength, and timing of the l1 cycles al- 
ready isolated. 

Remember that seven cycles remain to be 
audited, several more cycles will probably 
be added. This projection is merely the 
best I can do at the moment with the 
facilities available. It is intended for 
scientific purposes. [It is useful to in- 
vestors for background only. It is much 
too crude to use for purposes of actual 
purchase and sale. Still, a forecast which 
gave a gain-loss ratio of 185 to | over a 
ten vear period isn’t too bad, is it? 


| AD eee ee 


Fig. 4. The Remainder. The percentages that the actual 
stock market prices were, vear by year, of the synthesis. 
Ratio Scale. 
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THE JlmYEAR CYCLE 
DISCOVERED BY DR. HYDE CLARK IN 1847 


OU may recall] that in our report for 
November 1953 I called your attention 
(page 322) to the fact that W. S. 
Jevons in 1878, attributed discovery of a 
9)-year cycle in economics to a Dr. Clarke. 
Through the kindness of the Encyclo- 
paedia Rritannica Library Research Service 
I am now able to give you excerpts from 
Jevon’s article. The article was called 
‘“*Commercial Crises and Sun-Spots.” It was 
published in Nature for November 14, 1878, 
pages 23f. The article shows that the 
original olservations by Dr. Clarke were 
made in 1847. 

The excerpts follow: 

“Tt is curious to notice the variety of 
the explanations offered by commercial 
writers concerning the cause of the present 
state of trade... 


Regularly from 1915-16 


“Tt occurs to but few people to remember 
that what is happening now is but a mild 
repetition of what has previously happened 
time after time. October, 1878, is com- 
parable with May, 1856, with November, 
1857, with October, 1847, and, going yet 
further back, with a somewhat similar con- 
dition of things, in 1837, in 1825-26, and 
even in 1815-16. The incidental circum- 
stances of these commercial collapses have 
indeed been infinitely diversified...All 
kinds of distinct reasons can thus be 
given why trade should be now inflated and 
again depressed and collapsed. But, so 
long as these causes are various and dis- 
connected, nothing emerges to explain the 
remarkable appearance of regularity and 
periodicity which characterises these 
events. 

Periodicity Remarkable 


“The periodicity of the earlier portion 
of the series is so remarkable that, even 
without the corroboration since received, 


it convinced scientific inquirers that 


there was some deep cause in action. Dr. 
Hyde Clarke, for instance, wrote, more 


— 
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than thirty years ago, a paper entitled 
‘Physical Economy—a preliminary inquiry 
into the physical laws governing the 
periods of famines and panics.’ This 
paper was published in the Ratlway Regis- 
ter for 1847, and is well worth reading. 
In the commencement he remarks: ‘We have 
just gone through a time of busy industry, 
and are come upon sorrow and il]-fortune; 
but the same things have befallen us often 
within the knowledge of those now living. 
OPS 3. sot t62 i. ote Lol Tod atone tron 
1796, there are men among us who can re- 
member the same things as we now see in 
1847. A period of bustle, or of gambling, 
cut short in a trice and turned into a 
period of suffering and loss, is a phe- 
nomenon so often recorded, that what is 
most to be noticed is that it should excite 
any wonder.’ Dr. Hyde Clarke then proceeds 
to argue in a highly scientific spirit that 
events so regularly recurring cannot be 
attributed to accidental causes; there 
must, he thinks, be some physical ground- 
work, and he proposed to search this out 
by means of a science to be called Physi- 
cal Economy. In the third page of his 
paper he tells us that he had previously 
written a paper on the laws of periodical 
or cyclical action, printed in Herapath’s 
Railway Magazine for 1838. ‘At this time,’ 
he says, ‘it was my impression that the 
period of speculation was a period of ten 
years, but I was led also to look for a 
period of thirteen or fourteen years...In 
the course of these inquiries I looked at 
the astronomical periods and the meteor- 
ologica! theories without finding anything 
at all available for my purposes.’ A 
little below Dr. Hyde Clarke continues: 
—‘Stil] thinking that the interval was an 
interval of about ten years, I was, during 
the present famine, led to look for a 
larger period, which would contain the 
smaller periods, and as the present famine 
and distress seemed particularly severe, 
my attention was directed to the famine so 
strongly felt during the French Revolu- 
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tion. This gave a period of about fifty- 
four years, with five intervals of about 
ten or eleven years each, which I took 
thus: — 
12037) 8042 181 Seerie2a esr ECA 
“Dr. Hyde Clarke was by no means the 
only statist who adopted a theory of 
periodicity thirty or forty years ago... 
“The peculiar interest of Dr. Hyde 
Clarke’s speculations consists in the 
fact that he not only remarked the cycle 
of ten or eleven years, but sought to ex- 
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though he had not succeeded in discovering 
any similar astronomical or meteorological 
variation with which to connect it. Writing 
as he did in 1838 and 1847, this failure 
is not to be wondered at. His supposed 
period of fifty-four years is perhaps 
deserving of further investigation, but it 
is with his period of ten or eleven years 
that we are now concerned. 

“For my own inquiries into this inter- 
esting subject naturally fall much poster- 
ior to those of Dr. Clarke...” 


plain it as due to physical causes al- 
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DIAGRAM TO; ILLUSTRATE THE COMBINATION OF Isle 


Curve A. Diagram of an ll-year cycle. 

Curve B. Diagram of a 54-year cycle. 

Curve C. Diagram of their combination 

The ll-year cycle wraps around the 54-year cycle as illustrated. 


AND 54-YEAR CYCLES. 


Cay Goes 


Discussion: It seems clear that Dr. 
Clarke was not talking of a 54-year cycle 
in the sense in which we now use the term, 
1l.e. to indicate a tendency for 27 years 
ot strength followed by 27 years of weak- 
ness. Rather, he was speaking of ll-year 
cycles, every fifth of which was more 
pronounced than usual—a beat, as it were. 

Such a beat could be caused by a 54- 
year cycle, as in Fig. 1, but the sort of 
thing he seems to be talking about is much 
more likely to be caused by the concurrent 
presence of one or more other cycles, also 
unit fractions of 54 years. 

That is, if you combine an 1]]l-year 
cycle (about 1/5 of 54 years) with any 
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other unit fraction of 54 years (1/2 or 
DICVears el /3e0Fr 18. years vi Aner jel 
years, 1/4 or 9 years, etc.), you will get 
a beat at about 54 vear intervals. See 
Fig. 2. If all the cycles involved are 
exact unit fractions of 54 years and con- 
tinue, the beat will continue. !Jowever, if 
the component cycles are slightly longer 
or slightly shorter than exact unit frac- 
tions of 54 years, they will pull apart 
and the beat will disappear until they get 
together again. 


Significance. T do not believe we can 


credit Dr. Clarke with the discovery of 
the half-century cycle in economic affairs. 
Credit must still go to Kondratieff. 

We can, however, credit him with the 
discovery in 1828 of the ll-year cycle—a 
E.R.D. 


cycle which is still present. 


| : t 
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MEAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE THE COMBINATION OF 9- AND 11-YEAR- CYCLES: 
The Combination Shows an Fxtra Large Peak at Year 20 and Again 
ate Years 69. -and::7 52 


Curve A. Diagram of a 9-year cycle. 
Curve B. Diagram of an ll-year cycle. 
Curve C. Diagram of their combination. 


Note how, when the two cycles are in step, we get extra big waves. When they are out 
z a . 7 . 

of step, the waves almost vanish. Then, as they get back in step, the waves reappear. 

This behavior continues at half-century intervals. 


THE STOCK MARKET CYCLE SYNTHESIS 


market work of 1944. 

As you know, I reduced the length of the 
so-called 9-year cycle from 9.2 to 9.18 
years. I left the length of the so-called 
8-year cycle unchanged at 8.17 vears. I 
added the 27-year cycle. I increased the 
length of the 2l-year cycle to 22 years. I 
revised the trend. And now, as the next 
step in this audit, I am reducing the 
length of the so-called 6-year cycle from 
6.07 years to 5.91 years. 

As yet I have not audited the other 6 
cycles, but I shall do so as rapidly as 
possible—I hope at the rate of about one 
a month. I also plan to compute the values 
of an inflation factor. 

I have not yet reported upon the work 


fe continuing the ‘‘audit” of my stock 


in connection with the 5.91-, 22-, and 
27-year cycles, I shall do so in early 
issues, 

The combination of the cycles as de- 
scribed above is shown below, 1943—1965 
by means of a broken line. The actual] 
prices are shown by a solid line. You will 
note that the combination crests in 1956 
and declines to 1960, then advances to 
1963. 

Remember that this combination of cy- 
cles does not contain any cycles less than 
4 years in length. Until we can introduce 
some shorter cycles we cannot hope to pin- 
point the turns except by luck. 

Remember too, that the inflation factor 
is not yet included and that the audit is 
not yet completed. Eads, 


1945 1950 


1955 1960 I965 


Solid line; 1943--1956, Standard & Poor’s Corporation Combined Stock Price Index 
(1935-392 100), as this index actually unfolded. 
Broken line, 1943--1965, a combination of the 6 cycles as determined in 1944, trend 


and a 27-year cycle as determined in 1956 and the 22-, 


9.18-, 8.17-, and 5.9I-year 


cycles as revised in 1956. 


THE 1957 POSTSCRIPT 


TO 


CYCLES==THE 


SCIENCE OF PREDICTION 


Een Rate: Sai Be 5 Ollie vab A Rec Y.Ce 


HAT is it going to be today?” said 
W:: friend Robert Steele as we set- 

tled ourselves for our weekly chat 
about cycles. 

“T think this would be a good day to 
discuss the 5.9l-year cycle.” I answered. 
“Tt is quite important and very well 
substantiated. ”’ 

“Where did you first find it?” asked 
Robert. 


In Cotton Prices 


“In cotton prices from crop year 1731-32 
through crop year 1947-48.” 

“What is the crop year for cotton?” 

“August Ist of one year through July 
3lst of the year following.” 

“When did you make the discovery?” 

“Farly in 1949—March 9 is you want the 
exact day.”’ 

“How do you know?” 

“T date all my work sheets.” 

“Has this cycle in these figures kept on 
coming true since discovery?” 

“Yes, in the sense that purchases and 
sales made on the basis of it would have 
shown a nice net profit.” 

“Where else has it been discovered?” 


In Other Things 


“Here is the complete list:” I answered. 
“Tree ring widths at Fairlee, Vermont, 
combined stock prices, industrial stock 
prices, rail stock prices, business 
failures, cotton prices, pig 1ron prices, 
copper prices, wheat prices, and barometric 
pressure at Batavia. Here is a table sum- 
marizing what has been found out to date.”’ 
[See p. 20 for table, p. 21 for references] 

“Tinotice sunspots listed in the table. 


You forgot to mention them.” 

“No,” I answered. “I didn’t forget. The 
work done with sunspots, alternate cycles 
reversed, merely shows that if there is a 
5.90-year cycle it currently crests at 
1955.61. So far, the work has not been 
done to show whether there ts a cycle of 
about this length, and if so, what its 
exact length is. If the length turns out 
to be other than 5.90—5.91 or 5.93 for 
example—the timing would be a little 
different.” 


Lengths Differ Slightly 


“Yes,” said Robert. “I notice that many 
of the lengths differ slightly. They range 
all the way from 5.90 to 5.97. Why is 
Chiesa 

‘““They may be different cycle lengths, 
or the difference may be the result of in- 
adequate techniques or distortion caused by 
other cycles of closely related wave 
length. ” 

“Don’t you think all of these are the 
same wave length, really?” 

“Well, except for barometric pressure 
and European wheat prices, they are awfully 
close to each other, but I’m not sure.” 

“What is the true length?” 


Typical Length 5.915 Years 


“T don’t know. An average of all the 
lengths turns out to be 5.925; the median 
length is 5.915; however, the length in the 
longest string of figures, tree rings, is 
ies eee 

“What do you mean by the word ’median’?” 

‘‘The median is the middle value (or an 
average of the two middle values), when the 
figures are ranked according to size. Here 
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for example, arranged in order of size we 
Mave q LOTS 0a90, i Goo). OF 905.008 90 gio gly 
Seo >. OL, Pol 52 90. Thest wo. middle 
values are 5.9] and 5.92. Their average is 


ago loe 
Hair Splitting 


“Why all this hair-splitting on length?” 

“Because if we know the true length 
we might get a clue to cause. You'll notice 
that in the table I’ve listed three astro- 
nomical lengths—half the time it takes the 
planet Jupiter to go around the sun, 5.931 
years; one fifth the time it takes the 
planet Saturn to go around the sun, 5.892 
years; and one forty-second of the time it 


TF 


takes the planet Pluto to go around the 
sun 5.915 years. If the cycles are tied to 
any of these lengths we would have a clue 
to a possible cause. However, the series of 
figures are not long enough to say for 
sure, one way or the other.” 

“What does the length of the series of 
figures have to do with it?” 


Cycles Can Be Measured More Accurately in 
Long Series of Figures 


‘The longer the time over which the 
figures are available, the more accurately 
we can measure the length of the cycle.” 

“Do you really think the planets have 
anything to do with the cycles we find here 
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This diagram illustrates the timing of 
the 5.91-year cycle in various phenomena, 
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and the length of the series of figures in 
which it has been observed. The fact that 
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on earth.” 

“T don’t think we’ve enough facts on 
which to base our opinion. However, there 
1s enough correspondence of wave length 
between cycles in human affairs and astro- 
nomical cycle lengths to warrant further 
investigation.’”’ 


Astronomical Cycle Length 


“What do you mean—’astronomical cycle 
lengths’ ?” 

“Particularly, the time it takes the 
various planets to go around the sun, and 
fractions of those times; the time it takes 
for two or more planets to line up with 
each other and the sun, and fractions of 


5.91-YEAR CYCLE 
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those times. But there are other astro- 
nomical cycle lengths too, for example the 
time it takes comets to go around the sun; 
the time it takes the various moons to go 
about their planets; etc.” 


Ideal Turning Points 


“Where are we in this 5.9l-year cycle, 
or whatever its length 1s?” 

““The time of the ideal crest differs a 
little for each thing. Disregarding sun- 
spots, where the time given doesn’t mean 
anything until we know for sure that the 
length is 5.90 years, the earliest turner 
is tree rings in Vermont. Their next ideal 
turn (crest) comes in 1957.35 (May 8th 


Tree Rings at Fairlee, Vt., 
4.—193 


Business Failures, Reversed 
—195:' 


Rail. Stock Prices, 1831—1956 


ombined Stock Prices, 
1871—1950 


Cotton Prices, 


1880 1900 1920 


the cycle in the tree rings at Fairlee, 
Vermont, has a slightly different length 


731-32—1949-50 


Pig Iron Prices, 1784—1953 
opper Prices, 1784—1953 
1940 1960 1980 


and comes at a slightly different time sug- 
gests that it is probably a different cycle 


2000 
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1957). Next comes business failures, trough 
in 1958.65 (Aug. 25th 1958); rail stock 
prices, 1958.68 (Sept. 5th 19589; combined 
stock prices, 1958.69 (Sept. 9th 1958); 
cotton prices, 1959.28 (April 12th 1959); 
pig iron prices, 1959.525 (July 10th 1959); 
and copper prices, 1959.89 (Nov. 21st 
1959), in that order. I don’t know the 
ideal time of the crest for European 
wheat prices, barometric pressure in 
Batavia, or for industrial stock prices.” 

“Of course that doesn’t mean the actual 
crest of prices will come on those dates 
does it?” said Robert. 

» On good eracrous, nole* l’said:) This 
is only one of many many cycles in each of 
these things. It’s the combination of all 
the different cycles that throws light on 
the timing of the actual high and low.” 

“These cycles certainly bunch don’t 


Ideal Cycle Turning Points Bunch 


“Ves. they. do. I[dealetame of, crest 
(except for business failures, where we 
always have to use trough), comes within 
1.3 years one way or the other of typical 
timing. Of course I’m disregarding sunspots 
on which, as I have said, more work needs 
to be done before we can date them for 
sure.” 

“What is typical timing?” 

Typical Timing 


“For the current crest, 1958.62 (Aug. 
14th 1958). That’s the middle date around 
which the other things group.” 

“Do you believe the 5.9l-year cvcle is 
a real cycle—that is, that it isn’t in all 
these figures just by accident?” 

“Yes, definitely.” 


they.” “Why?” 
SUMMARY 
9.-91*Year Cycle 
Time 
Span of Strength 
of Cycle Current vs. Trend 
Ref. Phenomena Years Length Crest Above Below 
1 Sunspots, with Alternate Cycles Re- Index of 1 
versed, 1749—1937 189 5.90 1955.61 
2 Tree Rings at Fairlee, Vermont, 
1544 —1934 391 32939 1957,39 u u 
3 Liabilities of Business Failures, 
1857—1953 97 om) 71950260 WZ ae heen 
4 Index of Railroad Stock Prices, 
1831—1956 126 5.92 1958.68 8.6 8.0 
5 Combined Index of Stock Prices, 
1871—1956 86 5.9] 1958.69 6.4 6.0 
6 Cotton Prices, 1731-32—1949-50. 210 5.91 1959..28 G. Ge 
7 Pig Iron Prices, 1784—1953 170 bya) ODO a2 cm ioe oye 
8 Copper Prices, 1784-1953 170 5.91 1959.89 Sale 228 
9 European Wheat Prices 300 5 u u u 
10 Barometric Pressure in Batavia, 
1866 —1940 75 5.97 u u u 
11 Index of Industrial Stock Prices, 
1871—1950 8) 5,3 u u u 
12 One half Siderial Period of Jupiter -- 5.931 u u u 
12. One fifth Sidereal Period of Saturn -- 5.892 u u u 
12 One forty-second of the Sidereal 
Period of Pluto -- pS u u u 


* trough 
u unknown 
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“Well, “for one thing it’s so strong in 
the various places we find it. It often 
dominates so that you can see it as a 
rhythm in.a chart of the raw unadjusted 
figures.” 

“What else?” 

“Tt’s kept on coming true since dis- 
covery.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes. It’s length seems to be related 
by multiples of two and-or three to many 
other well known cycle lengths. That is, it 
seems to be one of a family of cycles. 

“You haven’t told me much about that.” 
said Robert. 

“No? Well it’s most interesting. I call 
this one the 17.75-year family. Cycles have 
been found with lengths within 1 or 2% of 
eighteen different simple multiples and 
fractions of 17.75 years. 

Tf vou are interested you can get a full 
discussion in Cycles for January 1955.” 


“Tt certainly is intriguing that the cy- 
cle lengths fit together that way. Do you 
have any idea why?” 

Now 

“Do these lengths tie to any astro- 
nomical lengths?” 

“Well, one-fourteenth of the time it 
takes Pluto to go around the sun is 17.744 
years.” 

“Do you find other families based on 
fractions of other planetary lengths?’’ 

eos ” 

“Curious!” said Robert. ‘And now I’d 
like to see the charts of these various 
5.9l-year cycles.” 

“lVam'sorry, -l-saidws ) don.tehaverany, 
of them here. How about putting that off 
until our next meeting.” 

“All right.” said Robert. “I’ve got to 
be getting home anyway, and you’ ve given 
me plenty to think about for much more than 
a week!” ER Ds 
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Fig. 1. Curve A. The Modified Geisinger Industrial Production Indicator Curve. This 
curve is derived from certain figures which are published monthly in the Survey of 
Current Business. Tt tends to turn about 8 months before the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production. 

Curve B. The Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial Production adjusted for 
seasonal variation and smoothed by a 3-month moving average. The value for the 
latest available month is shown by a dot. 

Curve C. This Curve is the Modified Geisinger Industria] Production Indicator 
Curve advanced by & months. This process projects part of the curve into the future. 
If the relationships of the .past continue, the projection gives some hint of what 
may happen to the Federal Reserve Board Tndex of Industrial Production (Curve B). 
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THE FORECAST 


The Modified Geisinger Indicator for July 1956 (March 
1957, when projected) is -1.56. This is an advance of .54 


from the value for June 1956 (February 1957, when projected). 


Assuming no revision of component figures already pub- 
lished, the value for August 1956 (April 1957 when projected) 
will lie between .86 and 2.86. 

These values are based on “bridged” F.R.B. Index of 
Industrial Production values as discussed last month. 

The smoothed F.R.B. Index of Industrial Production values 
are 141.0 (revised) for August, 144 for September. If we 
bridge the strike month, the values are 142.8 (revised) for 


August, 144 for September. 

I continue to feel that the present relationship between 
the Modified Geisinger Indicator and the F.R.B. Index of 
Industrial Production is akin to the relationship of 1951. 
The Indicator will have to get very much stronger - up to 

3 anyway - before it will suggest anything to correspond to 
the 1952-1953 advance or the 1954-1955 advance. ‘‘Caution and 
watchful optimism and the possibility of some dip in 1957” 
would be my idea of what the Modified Geisinger Indicator is 
trying to tell us at the present time. 
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